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Notes of the Month 


Malta at Westminster? 


In addition to the immediate task of solving the constitutional 
problem in Malta, the Round Table Conference will have to con- 
sider precedent, both as to the past and the future. ‘To achieve 
colonial self-government by admitting colonial representatives to 
the British Parliament is no new idea. The proposal was often 
brought forward as a solution of the imperial problem before and 
after the American Revolution, and just a hundred years ago there 
was a lively correspondence in the Spectator (June-July 1854) on 
the wisdom of bringing Canadian members to Westminster as an 
alternative to confederating Canada. Much earlier than that, there 
was a member for Calais in the Parliaments of Henry VIII. 

Ulster is hardly a precedent since there had been Ulster members 
before the partition of Ireland; in that case the novelty was the 
setting up of a provincial government with more than municipal 
powers. ‘he Channel Islands and the Isle of Man are hardly pre- 
cedents for the alternative plan of bringing Malta under the Home 
Office, since both have ancient Constitutions—still active though 
older than the House of Commons. Malta, with a population of 
315,000, differs from these in being the home of a small and ancient 
nation which now has no indigenous Constitution and no means of 
maintaining its economy apart from the British connection. ‘The 
newly issued report on The Economic Problems of Malta by ‘Vhomas 
Balogh and Dudley Seers (sponsored by the Malta Government) 
squarely puts the responsibility for Malta’s welfare on British 
shoulders. Malta has become a British dockyard town and is 
entitled to the same consideration as Chatham or Devonport, a 
strong argument for integration with the United Kingdom. It 
should be noted, however, that the Report contains a sharp warn- 
ing against precipitate action. A sudden rise in dockyard wages 
without a cautiously planned scheme of development would 
cause inflation, to the detriment of the Maltese in general. 
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Supposing that the constitutional and administrative difficulties 
can be overcome, and supposing that three Maltese members take 
their seats in the House of Commons, it will make a new precedent 
which will be watched with interest in other territories. There is 
not much likelihood that any of the larger colonies will sacrifice 
their hard-won measure of self-government to forge closer con- 
stitutional links with Whitehall. For more than two centuries the 
drive to free themselves from remote control has prevailed, and it is 
more strongly held than ever throughout the colonies. The his- 
torical interest of the Maltese case is that, for the first time, the 
contrary tendency has appeared, and solely because Malta is not, 
and is not likely to become, a viable State. 

As the centrifugal process continues, as colonies become self- 
governing Commonwealth members, we can now begin to foresee 
a distant goal when the Colonial Office may be left in charge of a 
network of strategic posts, communications centres, and island- 
colonies that cannot pay their way. ‘l’o admit them all to participa- 
tion in the Imperial Parliament would raise some pretty problems 
in politics. But not one of them can put up so good a claim as 
Malta except, perhaps, Gibraltar, and Gibraltar has a civil 
population of 24,000, much less than the smallest English con- 
stituency. 


Communist Pretensions in Laos 

Tue Armistice Agreements for Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam 
were signed on 20 July 1954 in Geneva and the Final Declaration 
of the Geneva Conference was signed on 21 July 1954. The 
Agreements and the Declaration were drawn up in haste and are, in 
some places, obscure. 

According to Article 14 of the Armistice Agreement for Laos 
the Laotian units amongst the Communist forces were to be 
moved ‘into the provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua’ and were 
to ‘be free to move between these two provinces in a corridor along 
the frontier between Laos and Vietnam’. This has been claimed by 
the Communist-organized ‘Pathet Lao’ group to be designed to 
give them complete control of the two provinces, a claim which the 
Government of Laos cannot accept. In consequence, the Inter- 
national Commission for Supervision and Control in Laos, con- 
sisting of representatives of India (in the chair), Canada, and 
Poland, has been bombarded with complaints, coming from both 
parties, of hostile activities by the other in the two provinces. 
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During the past year efforts have been made to reach a political 
agreement between the Government and the ‘Pathet Lao’ group 
and a number of meetings have been held between the two. The 
chief reason for the lack of any final agreement has been the pre- 
tensions of the ‘Pathet Lao’ group. In essence the group has en- 
deavoured to establish itself as the equal of the Government. It 
has demanded the establishment of a Political Consultative Com- 
mittee ‘to organize free general elections’, and to ‘settle all disputes 
in various localities in the country’, which should act indepen- 
dently of the Government. It has issued pronouncements on ‘the 
foreign policy of the Pathet Lao forces’. It has also demanded 
that the Government withdraw all its troops from Sam Neua and 
Phong Saly provinces and has resisted the provincial governments 
of the two provinces. 

There is no real warrant for these pretensions in the Geneva 
agreements. The Geneva Declaration deals with the future internal 
affairs of Laos by taking note, in Paragraph 3, of a Declaration 
issued on 21 July 1954 by the Government. In this it declared 
itself resolved ‘to take the necessary measures to integrate all 
citizens, without discrimination, into the national community 
and to guarantee them the enjoyment of the rights and freedoms 
for which the Constitution of the Kingdom provides’, affirmed 
‘that all Laotian citizens may freely participate as electors or 
candidates in general elections by secret ballot’, and announced 
‘that it will promulgate measures to provide for special representa- 
tion in the Royal Administration of the provinces of Phong Saly 
and Sam Neua, during the interval between the cessation of 
hostilities and the general elections, of the interests of Laotian 
nationals who did not support the Royal forces during hostilities’. 

The International Commission has been very cautious about 
taking any view on this subject but it is perhaps a measure of the 
exaggerated nature of the ‘Pathet Lao’ group’s claims that on 
15 June the Commission sent a letter, signed by all its members, 
to the Government which said, inter alia, that ‘the right of the 
Royal Government to the actual administration of the two pro- 
vinces may be deduced from the recognition by the Geneva 
Powers of the unity of Laos and the sovereignty of the Royal 
Government over the entire country’. It may be that this letter will 
cause the ‘Pathet Lao’ group to abate its pretensions somewhat, 
but the record of the past year does not encourage hope in this 
direction. 











Yugoslavia between Independence and 
Orthodoxy 
Reflections on the Soviet Visit to Belgrade 


THE visit to Belgrade of a high-level Soviet delegation, which took 
place from 27 May to 2 June and ended in the signing of a joint 
Soviet- Yugoslav declaration, had one strictly diplomatic and one 
party-ideological aspect. On the diplomatic side—the only one 
emphasized in all Yugoslav comments—it was the crowning con- 
clusion of two years of efforts to ‘normalize’ relations between 
the two States. The Yugoslav leaders welcomed the chance it 
offered them to reaffirm their independence from both power blocs 
in world politics, and to use their increased freedom of manoeuvre 
for a policy of ‘active coexistence’, i.e. of mediation and deliberate 
loosening-up of the blocs, on the Indian model. But on the ideo- 
logical side, emphasized by the Russians both in making Mr 
Khrushchev, the first secretary of the Soviet Communist Party, 
the official leader of the delegation, and in Mr Khrushchev’s 
opening speech at Belgrade airport, it was the occasion for a 
Soviet attempt to make the Yugoslav Communists rejoin the 
Soviet bloc, even though with a more independent status than in 
the past, on a basis of ideological solidarity. Despite the marked 
rejection of these overtures by the Yugoslav leaders, this has 
naturally given rise to questioning in the West as to whether there 
is in fact a tendency for the ideological differences between the 
two types of Communist regimes to disappear thanks to the new 
flexibility of the Soviet leaders, and whether there are forces within 
present Yugoslav society, and in particular within the Yugoslav 
Communist League, on which the Soviets could rely in further 
pursuing the attempt. 


AN ‘ORTHODOX REVIVAL’? 


Those observers in the West who believe that the Yugoslav 
Communists are preparing to ‘return to the fold’ sometimes claim 
that the decision was made at the turn of 1953-4 in the controversy 
caused by the attacks of former Vice-President Milovan Djilas 
on the political monopoly of a disciplined, centralist party of the 
Leninist type. It is alleged that the majority, and in particular the 
party’s leading theoretical spokesman, Vice-President Edward 
Kardelj, had already then made up their minds in favour of an 
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ideological reconciliation with Soviet Communism in view of the 
post-Stalinist reforms in Russia, and that Dyilas made his attack 
on the principle of the one-party State in order to bar the way to 
such a development. There is, however, not a shred of evidence, 
either in Djilas’s own articles or in the fully published debates of 
the Central Committee meeting of January 1954 which condemned 
his views, that the issue of resuming fraternal relations with the 
Russian Communists was raised at all at that time; what is more, 
this interpretation has not only been denied by Kardelj, but has 
not been given the slightest backing by Djilas and by his friend 
Vladimir Dedijer, the former head of the Yugoslav Communists’ 
International Affairs Commission, either in their public press 
interviews or even in their confidential talks with Western and 
Asian Socialists. The only ‘source’ which has consistently sup- 
ported such an interpretation has been Soviet propaganda. 

Yet while it is not true that the Djilas controversy turned on 
relations with the Russian Communists, it did create a climate of 
orthodoxy which indirectly seemed to favour Soviet efforts in this 
direction, and certainly appeared in this light to the Russian 
leaders themselves. From the summer of 1950, when Tito, two 
years after his expulsion from the Cominform, embarked on his 
first major innovation by creating a new type of ‘workers’ self- 
government’ in the factories, to the dissolution of the bulk of the 
collective farms and the decentralization of investment in the 
spring and summer of 1953, Yugoslavia was a country of experi- 
ment, where Communist doctrine was constantly modified and 
adapted in an effort to give more scope for initiative from below. 
With Djilas’s open attack on Leninist party discipline as the 
fundamental obstacle to true self-government this era of reform 
reached for the time being its limit, and there followed a period of 
general stagnation and tightening of reins. For the first time, the 
hierarchy of the ruling party felt that further reforms would en- 
danger the basis of its power. Since abandoning Stalinism, the 
Yugoslav Communists had gradually come to adopt also a less 
doctrinaire attitude to the teachings of Lenin, regarding them as 
adapted to the conditions of particular countries and periods 
rather than as laying down the only true road to socialism; now, 
Leninist ‘orthodoxy’ was reaffirmed all over the country and a 
minor witch-hunt started not only against Djilas’s personal 
friends, but against ‘ideological deviators’ in general. During 1954 
a number of party functionaries were summoned before control 
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commissions; a few journalists lost their jobs; one member of the 
Croat Central Committee took his own life. 

The Western world first learnt of these events in December 1954, 
when Dedijer reacted to such a summons by denying the com- 
petence of the Control Commission and making his protest in an 
interview with The Times (23 December), which Djilas himself 
followed up by a statement to the New York Times, and when the 
Public Prosecutor took action against them. Up to then there had 
been no police or court action against any of the deviators, and 
even these two remained at liberty during the investigation and 
trial and left the courtroom again as free men, having been sen- 
tenced—to six months imprisonment each—on probation only. 
But the fact of the prosecution itself made the change of climate 
obvious. 

The potential significance of this ‘purge’ for the international 
orientation of Yugoslav Communism lay in the fact that it came at 
a time when anti-American resentment and hopes of a change in 
the character of the Russian regime were on the increase, not only 
in Yugoslavia but in Western Europe as well, and that the chief 
‘deviators’ had been largely concerned with developing the con- 
tacts between the Yugoslav Communists and the democratic 
Socialist movements of Asia and the West. Conversely, some of the 
exponents of Leninist orthodoxy in the middle ranks of the party— 
men like the Belgrade party chief Mini¢, the Federal Minister of 
Enlightenment Colakovi¢, the Slovene philosopher of dialectical 
materialism Ziherl—had never hidden their misgivings about these 
relations with ‘opportunists’ and ‘reformists’. Diplomatic relations 
with capitalist States were in order, but Lenin had taught that the 
Social Democratic leaders had betrayed the working class, and 
ideological contacts with these leaders could only have a dis- 
ruptive influence on Communists. Now they could point to the 
deviations of Djilas and Dedijer as proof. The reaffirmation of 
orthodoxy at home, they felt, must become the starting point for 
returning also to a Leninist view of the Social Democrats abroad. 

None of the exponents of this orthodox revival had the least 
intention of surrendering to Soviet pressure or returning to the 
Cominform; they were as firmly convinced as Tito himself that 
Yugoslavia had been right in the 1948 quarrel, and that she had 
since evolved a type of socialism that was superior to the ‘buro- 
cratic State capitalism’ of the Soviet Union. Nevertheless, if that 
current had carried the day, the consequences for Yugoslav 
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independence would have been extremely serious. For once the 
party was again committed to the doctrine that Lenin had outlined 
the only possible road to socialism and that all efforts to advance 
the development of society by democratic reforms were illusion 
and betrayal, it followed that in the present phase of history the 
struggle between progress and reaction was bound to resolve 
itself into an alignment of ‘the Communists versus the Rest’. Once 
that view was accepted, it would only need a little tactical flexi- 
bility on the part of the Kremlin to bring Yugoslavia back into the 
Soviet bloc. It seems indeed that the evidence of the growing 
strength of this current during 1954 was the basis of Mr Khrush- 
chev’s calculation. 

Yet months before the arrival of the Soviet delegation, counter- 
action had already been taken by the responsible leaders of the 
Yugoslav Government and the Yugoslav Communist League. In 
contrast to the middle ranks of the party hierarchy, these leaders 
have long outgrown the schematic Leninist picture of the world; 
forced by Stalin’s attempt at isolating them to make their own 
contacts, they have in the course of the last seven years gained a 
wide and varied experience of the non-Communist world, and 
have learnt that social progress takes different forms in different 
conditions. Moreover, while hopeful that post-Stalinist Russia 
may gradually come to change not only in its attitude to Yugo- 
slavia, but even in its internal regime, they are not prepared to 
gamble their dearly-won independence on that prospect; and they 
are fully aware that a return to Leninist orthodoxy in international 
affairs is incompatible with maintaining that independence. In the 
autumn of 1954 Edward Kardelj went on a series of visits to some 
of the major Social Democrat parties of Western and Northern 
Europe, and in a remarkable lecture at Oslo in October restated 
the Yugoslav reasons for wishing to retain friendly relations with 
democratic labour movements in the West while sticking to their 
own revolutionary regime at home. The doctrinal quarrel between 
revolutionary and reformist socialism was out of date, he said; 
experience had proved beyond doubt that real advances towards 
socialism could be made by traditional parliamentary methods of 
reform in advanced industrial countries, but also that revolutionary 
methods had proved equally successful in underdeveloped 
countries without parliamentary traditions. The greatest obstacle 
to progress was the claim to exclusiveness for any one method. 
The implication was, of course, that Western Social Democrats 
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should not press for a parliamentary multi-party system on 
Western lines in Yugoslavia, and should not be alarmed at the 
rejection of Dyilas’s ideas; in return, the Yugoslavs would con- 
tinue to recognize the Western Socialists’ successes on their own 
ground, to reject doctrinaire Communist criticism of their policies, 
and to learn from them in many practical matters. 

This speech, originally made abroad and for foreign con- 
sumption, was suddenly published in full by Borba, the Yugoslav 
Communist daily, at the beginning of January this year, at the 
time of the Djilas-Dedijer trial, when the ‘orthodox revival’ was 
judged by the leaders to have reached dangerous proportions. It 
has since been issued as a pamphlet and has formed the basis of a 
number of similar speeches made by Kardelj all over the country 
to party audiences. Helped by the shock which the fall of Malenkov 
caused at the beginning of February, this campaign seems to have 
succeeded, in time before the Soviet visit, in reducing to insigni- 
ficance the inner-party current on which Khruschev had built his 
hopes. Among the younger elements in the party, the intelligentsia 
and technicians with their wider horizon, and the non-Communist 
population, the ‘orthodox revival’ never had any support. 


TWO CONCEPTS OF THE MEETING 


There has been no official statement from either side as to when 
high-level talks between Soviet and Yugoslav Government 
delegations were first proposed. The indications are, however, 
that the question was raised by the Soviet Government last 
October or November, after the return of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin from Peking, and that a visit by Tito to Moscow was then 
suggested ; simultaneously, discussions between the parties on their 
ideological differences seem to have been proposed for the first 
time. ‘The whole subject was discussed before Tito’s departure 
for India and Burma at a meeting of the Central Committee of the 
Yugoslav Communist League, about whose agenda and decisions 
nothing was published. But it may be assumed that this meeting 
approved the reply that high-level talks should first take place on 
Yugoslav soil, and only if the Russians were ready to express 
public regret for their slanders and actions against the Yugoslav 
regime; it is certain that such a reply was sent. On the question of 
party contacts, Yugoslav party spokesmen stated immediately 
after that session that Yugoslavia had, owing to her internal re- 
forms, a social system different from that of Russia, and that in 
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consequence the only possible relations between them were those 
desirable between States with different social systems—in other 
words, coexistence rather than fraternal solidarity. 

During the winter months, negotiations proceeded between the 
Soviet Government and the Yugoslav Embassy in Moscow on the 
basis of these instructions, in an atmosphere characterized by the 
Soviet leaders’ toast to ‘Comrade Tito’ on the eve of Yugoslav 
National Day (28 November), but also by President ‘Tito’s public 
rebuke (on 7 March) of Molotov’s speech of g February and by 
its publication in Pravda. In the course of these negotiations the 
Soviets accepted both the visit to Belgrade and the principle of a 
public apology, but did not renounce their desire for party dis- 
cussions, although the Yugoslavs had clearly indicated their 
reluctance. At the spring session of the Yugoslav Central Com- 
mittee, when the visit had already been agreed in principle, the 
Yugoslav leaders had to face the possibility that party issues would 
be raised by the Soviets. Once again nothing was published about 
discussions or decisions, but it appears from subsequent private 
statements by leaders that at this time the Yugoslav leaders began 
to envisage the alternative to a simple refusal to discuss ideological 
questions which they later actually followed—.e., that they would 
counter a Russian request for the resumption of fraternal relations 
by a demand that the Russians should recognize the right of each 
nation to choose its own road to socialism. This formula was and is 
interpreted as covering not only the difference between the Soviet 
and Yugoslav brands of Communism, but also the ‘reformist’ road 
of Western labour, on the lines of Kardelj’s Oslo speech, thus 
justifying the Yugoslavs in refusing any exclusive relationship with 
the Communist camp. 

On 14 May a communiqué announced that the two Govern- 
ments had agreed to arrange a meeting ‘at the highest level’, 
inspired by their common desire ‘for a further improvement of 
relations between both countries and for the consolidation of 
peace’. Mr Molotov, who had been directly involved in the conflict 
of 1948, was omitted from the Soviet delegation. The Russian 
intention to raise party issues was indicated by the fact that Mr 
Khrushchev was to lead the delegation, and that he and Mr 
Shepilov, the editor of Pravda, were listed with their important 
party functions as well as with their formal positions in the 
Supreme Soviet, but there was no direct reference to party or 
ideological matters. In a speech delivered on the following day at 
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Pola, President ‘Tito expressed the wish that Yugoslavia’s relations 
with all countries in East and West should be similar, and re- 
affirmed that ‘we shall not join any bloc’. One day the responsible 
statesmen would come to realize that ‘one must conduct a different 
kind of policy . . . not a policy of ideologically dividing the world 
into blocs, but that one must find a different way, the way we have 
always preached, the way of co-operation, of active coexistence 
between peoples and States, without regard to the differences in 
their political and generally their internal systems’. 

On 18 May an editorial in Pravda introduced an altogether 
different aspect. It reassured the Yugoslavs that the restoration of 
normal relations with the Soviet union ‘in no way implies, and 
cannot imply, a deterioration of Yugoslavia’s relations with other 
countries’, and repeated Soviet willingness to improve relations 
with Yugoslavia ‘along the lines of State policy’ as part of a general 
policy of ‘peaceful coexistence’. But it put the final emphasis on 
ideological matters: ‘Of course, it cannot be denied that there are 
substantial differences in the understanding of a number of im- 
portant questions of social development. But the fact that public 
ownership of the basic means of production predominates in 
Yugoslavia; that the principal classes in Yugoslavia are the work- 
ing class and the working peasantry who have militant revolution- 
ary and patriotic traditions; that there is an age-old, profound 
community of ideas and culture between the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia; that the working people of both coun- 
tries have common vital interests, the interests of the international 
working-class movement, the community of the ultimate goals of the 
working class—all this shows that there is a firm basis for wide and 
all-round co-operation between the Soviet and Yugoslav peoples.’ 

The following nine days until the opening of the Belgrade talks 
brought from the Yugoslav side chiefly assurances to the West that 
the meeting would cause no change in Yugoslav foreign policy in 
general and in the operation of the Balkan Pact with Greece and 
‘Turkey in particular. ‘There was no response whatever to Pravda’s 
appeal for Communist solidarity. Yet it was again on this note that 
Khrushchev opened when he stepped on to Yugoslav soil on 
26 May. 


THE BELGRADE DAYS 
Mr Khrushchev’s speech at Zemun airport contained two sur- 
prises—not only for the Western outsider, but for his hosts. One 
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was not the fact of his apology, but its sweeping nature, coupled 
with the clumsy attempt to put all the blame on ‘the enemies of 
the people, Beria, Abakumov, and others who have been un- 
masked’. It would have been possible for him to state that the 
original quarrel was a genuine difference of opinion in which each 
side was entitled to its view, and to apologize only because a 
necessary parting of the ways had been embittered with accusations 
of ‘fascism’ and ‘betrayal’ and with measures of boycott and vio- 
lence; that is the explanation now offered by Western Communist 
leaders—e.g. M. Etienne Fajon, secretary of the Central Commit- 
tee of the French Communist Party—who pretend that the original 
Cominform resolution expelling ‘Tito for ‘nationalist deviations’ 
was politically correct and that only the later anti-Titoist witch- 
hunt was the work of Beria. But that is not what Khrushchev said: 
he wished to pretend that there were no serious differences at all, 
and therefore he blamed the entire quarrel, without any qualifica- 
tion, on Beria’s machinations. ‘Later these good relations were 
destroyed. We sincerely regret what happened and resolutely 
reject the things that occurred, one after the other, during that 
period.’ 

The second surprise, which explained the first, was the im- 
mediate and public appeal for the resumption of full party relations 
on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. ‘As representatives of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the party created by the 
great Lenin, we consider it desirable to have mutual confidence 
established between our parties. The strongest ties are created 
among the peoples of those countries where the leading forces are 
parties which base their activities on the teachings of Marxism- 
Leninism. Parties governed by the teachings of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism achieve complete mutual understanding because the struggle 
for the interests of the working class, the working peasantry, 
for the interests of the working people is their only aim. . . We 
would not be doing our duty to our peoples and to the working 
people of the whole world if we did not do everything possible to 
establish mutual understanding between the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union and the Yugoslav Communist League, on the 
basis of the teachings of Marxism-Leninism.’ 

The stony silence in which President ‘Tito received this speech 
was reflected in the complete absence of comment in the Yugo- 
slav papers on the following day. Senior Yugoslav officials talked 
of a ‘provocation’, while the Belgrade public, both inside and out- 
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side the Communist League, cracked jokes about the attempt to 
‘explain’ the Soviet-Yugoslavy quarrel by the machinations of 
Beria. An indirect but drastic comment appeared, however, in 
Borba on the second day (28 May). It expressed Yugoslav ap- 
proval of a number of specified passages in Khrushchev’s speech, 
dealing with the need to reduce international tension, the im- 
provement of Soviet-Yugoslav ‘inter-State relations’ (an expres- 
sion repeated in almost every paragraph), and the need for co- 
operation between nations on a basis of democratic equality, non- 
interference, and mutual respect. But it pointedly omitted both the 
appeal for party contacts and the strange apology. Moreover, it 
put the need for ‘further improvement of Soviet- Yugoslav inter- 
State relations’ into a framework of Yugoslavia’s ‘very close 
relations’ with such countries as India and Burma, her ‘good 
relations’ with the Western Powers, and her ‘relations of alliance’ 
with Greece and Turkey; and it concluded with another solemn 
condemnation of ‘the partition of the world into ideological 
blocs’, which was ‘not the path which leads to peace’. The ‘active 
coexistence’ advocated by the Yugoslavs was ‘not coexistence in 
the sense of some sort of a temporary truce between two hostile 
blocs, created by an ideological division’, but ‘the active co- 
operation of all countries regardless of differences in their internal 
systems’. 

It appears that this difference between the Soviet concept of 
coexistence between hostile ideological blocs and the Yugoslav 
concept of coexistence between individual States without regard 
to ideology proved one of the principal subjects of dispute in the 
official meetings of the two delegations; it persisted to the very 
end, when the Yugoslavs, unable to get the Russians to sign a 
condemnation of ‘ideological blocs’, accepted an ambiguous 
phrase against ‘military blocs’ in the joint declaration, but on the 
very morning of the signing day published once more editorials 
sharply condemning both the idea of ideological blocs and the 
concept of an ultimately inevitable war between them, as in- 
compatible with a sincere and consistent struggle for peace. ‘It is 
apparent that the concept of the division of the world into two 
ideological blocs starts from the inevitability of the ultimate con- 
flict between these two blocs. Therefore those who start from such 
a point of view do not accept the possibility of a full and perman- 
ent world peace, but only the possibility of postponing the ulti- 
mate conflict. Willy-nilly, such concepts must inevitably be re- 
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flected in practical policy, even in well-intentioned efforts to solve 
international problems; hence these efforts cannot achieve satis- 
factory results. . . Those who consistently work for the preserva- 
tion of world peace must approach this task with the deep con- 
viction that peace can be preserved not only temporarily, but 
permanently. They must be convinced that a world armed con- 
flict, no matter when it came, would represent a general catas- 
trophe for mankind and that, accordingly, it is not enough to pre- 
vent it today, but that one must endeavour to prevent it for ever.’ 
(Borba, 2 June 1955.) 

A related Yugoslav thesis in the discussions, defended in the 
same article, was that ‘it is quite wrong to believe that the progress 
of the world depends on the expansion of this or that ideological 
bloc’. ‘That wrong belief, however, is the essential basis for the 
link between the Soviet Union and all other Communist parties 
and States; and it appears that Khrushchev sought to affirm it, 
right from the start, by attacking the Yugoslav view about the pro- 
gressive role of ‘reformist’ socialism and trade unionism in the 
West as incompatible with ‘Marxism-Leninism’. According to 
unofficial statements from Yugoslav sources, the attack was 
answered by President Tito himself—not in terms of ‘Marxism- 
Leninism’, but in terms of some of the facts of life about the West 
of which Khrushchev had proved himself woefully ignorant. It 
was in that discussion that the fate of Khrushchev’s bid for an ex- 
clusive party relationship was finally decided. Its outcome is 
reflected in two passages in the joint declaration. On the one side, 
‘the two Governments have agreed to assist and facilitate co- 
operation among the social organizations of the two countries 
through the establishing of contacts, the exchange of socialist 
experiences, and a free exchange of opinions’; on the other, they 
recognize that ‘questions of internal organization, of different 
social systems and of different forms of socialist development are 
solely the concern of the individual countries’. Together, this 
means that the barriers created in recent years both against Soviet 
influence in Yugoslavia and against Yugoslav influence in the 
satellite countries will fall; that mutual criticism will be limited by 
a kind of ideological non-aggression pact, each side granting to the 
other that it may be ‘socialist’ in its own way; that contacts be- 
tween ‘social organizations’ on this basis will eventually come to 
include contact between the Communist parties; but that this 
contact will be non-exclusive, because the Yugoslavs intend to 
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preserve and to develop also their contact with democratic 
socialist parties pursuing the goal of socialism in a different way— 
and present indications are that this contact will remain closer 
than any revived contact with the Soviet Communists. 


THE TUG-OF-WAR CONTINUES 

Mr Khrushchev’s professed aim in coming to Belgrade as a 
party leader was to regain Yugoslavia for the Soviet bloc by 
restoring exclusive party relations on a basis of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. To achieve this, he was prepared not only to apologize for the 
insults and injuries heaped by Stalin on the Yugoslav regime, but 
even to concede the Yugoslav position in the original quarrel— 
the claim for a status of national independence and equality 
within the Communist camp. In 1948 that claim by the Yugoslav 
leaders, who felt that theirs was the only successful Communist 
revolution in Europe, had come up against the Stalinist doctrine 
of ‘the leading role of the Soviet Union’; in 1955, Stalin’s heirs 
were prepared to concede the claim, silently abandoning the 
‘leading role’ dogma and offering to ‘Tito the position of a minor 
European Mao. 

The outcome of the Belgrade talks means that this unpre- 
cedented offer, which would have greatly flattered the Yugoslav 
Communist leaders as late as five years ago, has been rejected by 
them. For in the meantime, they have gained not ‘independence’ 
within the Communist camp, but independence from either camp, 
and they are determined to preserve it. The Asian analogy that 
nowadays appeals to President ‘Tito’s ambition is not the role of a 
minor Mao, but that of a minor Nehru. The Soviet delegation has 
therefore had to be content with those purely diplomatic results 
which it could have gained at a lesser price, and probably with less 
definite results even in that field than might have been obtained if 
the party bid had never been made. It was therefore appropriate 
that the final declaration was not signed by Khrushchev, the 
leader of the delegation, but by Bulganin, the head of the Soviet 
Government. 

In Mr Khrushchev’s report to the satellite leaders and in the 
official comments of the Soviet press the Belgrade declaration is 
nevertheless claimed as a great success, not only from the view- 
point of the diplomatic coexistence campaign, but also as having 
‘enormous significance for the international working class move- 
ment as a whole’ (Pravda, 3 June 1955). ‘The underlying hope 
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seems to be that the liquidation of the conflict and the resumption 
of contact will start a process inside the Yugoslav Communist 
League by which the leaders will gradually be forced to return to a 
policy of Communist solidarity, even if this is not their intention. 
At the same time it is evident that the Yugoslav leaders hope that 
the breaking down of barriers will start a process of change in some 
or all of the satellite States, particularly if the progress of the inter- 
national détente should eventually lead to a withdrawal of the 
Soviet army from satellite Europe. Under cover of the pact of 
ideological non-aggression (it would be too much to call it a pact 
of ‘friendship’, an expression still carefully reserved in the Yugo- 
slav press for ‘non-aligned’ countries like India and Burma), there 
is thus opening a polite ideological tug-of-war between the Soviet 
and Yugoslav types of Communism—a tug-of-war whose instru- 
ments will no longer be hostile broadcasts and underground 
leaflets, but information offices, exhibitions, and delegations of 
trade unions and cultural organizations. 

In judging Russia’s prospects in this, it should be noted that the 
selgrade meeting has so far entirely failed to revive the inner- 
party desire for a return to orthodoxy within Yugoslavia which 
only six months ago seemed so promising from a Soviet point of 
view. Apart from the effect of the counter-campaign of the 
Yugoslav leaders, the principal reason for this is the impression 
left by the Soviet delegation itself. While the Yugoslav Commun- 
ists are proud of their internal reforms and innovations since the 
breach, many of them have been hardly conscious of what 1s 
possibly a more important change—the gradual adaptation of their 
ideas concerning the outside world, and of their manner of looking 
at it, under the impact of independent experience. ‘To some 
extent, this change has affected even the most doctrinaire among 
them; and the first encounter with the Soviet leaders after seven 
years has suddenly made them aware of the mental gulf that 
different experience has created between them in the meantime. 
Every discussion among the delegations, but also every banquet 
and every visit to a Yugoslav factory, produced examples of the 
unchanged and unrealistic outlook of the Soviet leaders which 
shocked the Yugoslavs, and which immediately became as many 
anecdotes that spread like wildfire among officials and party 
members throughout the country. The very men who had un- 
easily been wondering what they might be losing intellectually by 
being cut off from an international community of Marxist-Leninist 

B 
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discussion were most thoroughly shocked to discover that the 
Russians were still living in a mental prison from which the 
Yugoslavs had long escaped, and were only just beginning to open 
a window. 

In this, the Yugoslav Communists merely reflect in a peculiar 
form the development of the society they rule—a society that for a 
number of years now has been increasingly open to the influx of 
uncensored knowledge and to the influence of Western ideas. 
Whether in the reporting of news or in the translation of contem- 
porary literature and the showing of films, the Yugoslavs have got 
used to living in intellectual communion with the free world. The 
immunization against a return to a prescribed artificial picture of 
the world which this has provided is no less powerful for being in 
many cases unconscious; and it is likely to prove a formidable 
secret weapon in the tug-of-war which Mr Krushchev has started. 


R. L. 


Disarmament: 


ll oa | 


Proposals and Negotiations, 1946-1955 


Nor since 1946 has there been a more hopeful outlook for the dis- 
cussion of the problem of disarmament. In that year, in the opti- 
mistic mood of the immediate post-war world, the great Powers 
were agreed on the basic principles for the elimination of atomic 
weapons and for general disarmament. In two unanimous reso- 
lutions the U.N. General Assembly on 24 January 1946 estab- 
lished an Atomic Energy Commission to deal with the problems 
created by the discovery of atomic energy and atomic weapons, 
and on 14 December 1946 laid down the principles governing the 
general regulation and reduction of armaments. Following on the 
latter resolution, the Security Council, on 13 February 1947, 
established the Commission for Conventional Armaments to work 
out the practical disarmament measures for armed forces and non- 
atomic armaments. 


‘This article was written before the opening of the four-Power talks at 
Geneva, which will be dealt with in the next issue. 
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During 1947, which saw the disintegration of the war-time 
alliance of the great Powers, it soon became apparent that the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union were also in basic disagree- 
ment on the substance of disarmament. Despite strong Soviet 
opposition, the General Assembly in 1948 approved a plan (known 
as the United Nations Plan or the ‘Baruch Plan’), which was based 
on proposals originally submitted by Mr Bernard Baruch, the 
American representative, to establish an international agency 
which would own and operate all atomic energy facilities and 
materials. In 1949 the General Assembly also adopted Western 
proposals for a census of armed forces and armaments (excluding 
atomic weapons) as a first step towards a system of disarmament. 
The Soviet Union, in opposing these plans, put forward its own 
proposals calling for the unconditional prohibition of all atomic 
weapons, a one-third reduction of armed forces and armaments by 
the great Powers within one year, and ‘effective’ international 
control. 

The disagreement between the great Powers on disarmament 
was but another aspect of their basic and growing disagreement in 
practically all political matters. As the ‘cold war’ deepened, so did 
the deadlock on disarmament. 


THE DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 

In January 1952, following on a suggestion originally made by 
President ‘Truman in the United Nations to merge the two com- 
missions as a possible way out of the impasse, the General Assembly 
adopted a resolution establishing the Disarmament Commission 
to carry forward the tasks previously assigned to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments. ‘This new commission was to have the same member- 
ship as the Security Council, plus Canada. The Soviet Union, 
while agreeing with the establishment of the new, unified com- 
mission, opposed its terms of reference, which were largely based 
on the Western plans previously approved by the Assembly. 

During 1952 the United States put forward in the Disarma- 
ment Commission a plan for disclosure and verification of all 
armed forces and all armaments, including atomic, as a first step 
towards disarmament. The process of disclosure and verification 
was to take place in five stages, proceeding from the less secret to 
the more secret weapons, and was to be completed within two 
years. The Soviet Union rejected the plan as an American scheme 
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designed to obtain intelligence information about the armed 
strength of the U.S.S.R. which offered no assurance that any actual 
measures of disarmament would ever be undertaken. 

France, Britain, and the United States also jointly proposed that 
numerical ceilings be established for all armed forces, ranging 
between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 for China, the U.S.S.R., and 
the United States, and between 700,000 and 800,000 for Britain 
and France, with a consequent reduction in armaments. ‘The great 
Powers would reduce their armed forces to these levels immediately 
after the completion of the disclosure and verification operations, 
and ceilings would be similarly established for other countries. 

For its part, the Soviet Union in the Disarmament Commission 
adhered to its previous proposals. It called for the prohibition of 


atomic and other weapons of mass destruction, but with the new 
proviso that effective international control was to ‘be instituted 


simultaneously’ therewith, and repeated its call for a one-third 
reduction in the armaments of the great Powers within one year. 
The U.S.S.R. would not, however, give any elaboration or details 
of the precise working of its proposals. A new matter raised by it 
was a proposal to consider violations of the prohibition of bacterial 
warfare, and for the ratification by the countries that had not yet 
done so (in particular the United States) of the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925 banning chemical and bacterial warfare. 

The Western Powers maintained that the Soviet formula for 
simultaneity in the institution of prohibition and control amount- 
ed to a prior paper prohibition without any control, since pro- 
hibition was an instantaneous act, whereas the establishment of a 
control system was a lengthy and complicated procedure. With 
respect to the proposal for the one-third reduction of armaments 
and armed forces, they argued that this would merely preserve 
and, in fact, intensify the existing unbalance in armed forces be- 
cause of the large preponderance of Soviet manpower. Moreover, 
as the U.S.S.R. refused to divulge in advance the number of its 
forces, the result of a one-third reduction could not be calculated. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Union argued that the Western 
Powers did not really want the prohibition of nuclear weapons and 
that their proposed levels of armed forces did not take into account 
either the large number of Western military bases around the 
borders of the Soviet Union or the Western military alliances, such 
as N.A.T.O. 

Underneath the surface of the formal proposals and the specific 
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criticisms of them, each side accused the other of wanting to dis- 
arm it in the field where it was strongest. ‘The Western plan in- 
volved the following sequence: first, the establishment of control; 
secondly, the reduction of conventional armaments and armed 
forces; and thirdly, the prohibition of nuclear weapons. ‘The Soviet 
Union claimed that this sequence would give the West access to all 
Soviet secrets, both military and economic, before any measure of 
disarmament took place; furthermore, it would reduce Soviet 
armed forces and conventional armaments while permitting the 
existence of nuclear weapons, in which the West regarded itself 
as having an advantage, until some remote and indefinite final 
stage which might never be reached. 

On the other hand, the effect of the Soviet plans for disarma- 
ment was to create the exact reverse sequence: first, prohibition; 
second, reduction; and third, control. The Western Powers 
claimed that this time-table of disarmament was designed to strip 
them of nuclear weapons, which they regarded as their main 
defence or deterrent against the possibility of aggression, while 
preserving the Soviet preponderance in armed forces and con- 
ventional armaments; moreover, neither measure would be subject 
to really effective control under the Soviet plan, and no country 
could be assured that the others were living up to their obligations. 


SUGGESTIONS IN 1953 TO BREAK THE DEADLOCK 

The great debates on which should come first, prohibition, con- 
trol, or reduction, seemed to have resulted only in another dead- 
lock. However the French representative M. Jules Moch at the 
1953 session of the General Assembly proposed a scheme, which 
he had previously outlined in the Commission, for the synchroniza- 
tion or dovetailing of the various measures of disarmament, so that 
the stages of disclosure and verification would be inter-linked with 
parallel stages of reduction in armed forces and armaments and the 
prohibition and elimination of atomic and other weapons of mass 
destruction. He also enunciated the principle that the security of 
each Power must be increased and not jeopardized at each stage of 
the disarmament programme. 

At the same session, the Western Powers also sponsored an idea 
first suggested by M. Moch and then formally proposed by Mr 
Krishna Menon, the Indian representative, that the Powers 
principally involved should meet in private in the various capitals 
of the world in the hope that the atmosphere of small secret meet- 
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ings might be more conducive to working out some agreed solution. 

A few days later, on 8 December 1953, President Eisenhower 
made his famous speech in the General Assembly pointing out the 
horrors of nuclear warfare and suggesting, in an attempt to re- 
establish international confidence and reduce tensions, and as a 
first step towards disarmament, the establishment of an inter- 
national atomic energy agency to promote the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. In the Soviet reply of 21 December 1953 to the 
Eisenhower proposals, the U.S.S.R. agreed to take part in talks as 
suggested by the President. It put forward a new proposal, to be 
examined in the course of the talks, calling for a solemn and un- 
conditional pledge by States not to use atomic, hydrogen, or other 
weapons of mass destruction, which pledge was to be a first step 
towards achieving the complete elimination of all nuclear weapons. 


THE SUB-COMMITTEE’S FIRST SESSION, 1954 


In the early months of 1954 the world was struck by the awful 
impact of the hydrogen bombs exploded in the Marshall Islands. 
The revelation that one H-bomb could destroy a city the size of 
New York, and the fears aroused by the fall-out of radioactive ash 
hundreds of miles from the scene of the explosion, sent a shudder 


through all mankind. Prime Minister Nehru proposed a halt in 
nuclear test explosions pending agreement on disarmament. On 
the initiative of the British Government, the Disarmament Com- 
mission set up a sub-committee of Powers principally involved 
(Canada, France, the U.S.S.R., the U.K., and the U.S.) to seek a 
solution to the problem in the light of these new developments. 
‘The Sub-Committee convened in London on 13 May 1954 and 
met in private at Lancaster House until 22 June 1954. Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, representing the British Government, had joined forces 
with M. Moch to develop the latter’s original suggestions for the 
synchronization of the various measures of disarmament. On 11 
June they submitted a joint Anglo-French memorandum out- 
lining a ‘phased’ disarmament programme consisting of three 
phases: first, a ‘freeze’ or limitation on armed forces and military 
budgets; secondly, a reduction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces by one-half of an agreed figure, followed by the 
prohibition of production of nuclear weapons; and thirdly, the 
remaining one-half reduction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces, followed by the complete prohibition and elimina- 
tion of nuclear and other weapons of mass destruction. A control 
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organ was to be constituted and ‘positioned’ before any part of the 
disarmament programme began, and it was to report the com- 
pletion of each stage and its readiness to undertake and to enforce 
the measures called for before each phase began. 

Mr Yakov Malik, representing the Soviet Union, criticized the 
Anglo-French proposal as constituting merely a variation of 
previous Western schemes which would provide for disclosure and 
verification before any actual measures of disarmament, and which 
still relegated the prohibition of nuclear weapons to the final stage. 
Mr Norman A. Robertson, the Canadian High Commissioner in 
London, representing Canada, and Ambassador Morehead Patter- 
son, representing the United States, while not actually accepting 
the Anglo-French memorandum, indicated their general support. 

With respect to the Soviet proposal calling for the unconditional 
prohibition of the use of atomic weapons as a preliminary step, 
the Western Powers said they could not accept an unsupervised 
paper prohibition that would disarm them of their main weapons, 
but agreed to accept some conditional form of prohibition. ‘They 
proposed that all States possessing nuclear weapons should regard 
themselves as prohibited from the use of such weapons except in 
defence against aggression. Mr Malik, in his turn, rejected this 


conditional prohibition on the ground that it would have the effect 
of legalizing the use of nuclear weapons, since there was no accept- 
ed definition of aggression and there would be nothing to prevent a 
country waging nuclear warfare on the pretext of defence against 
aggression. ‘The U.S.S.R.’s remaining proposals were largely a re- 
statement of their former ones, with more emphasis on the abolition 
of military bases on foreign territories, and the condemnation of 


war propaganda. 

Mr Patterson submitted a working paper on Methods of Im- 
plementing and Enforcing Disarmament Programmes: ‘The 
Establishment of International Control Organs. It set forth the 
proposed powers of the control organ, which included the right of 
unlimited inspection, including aerial surveys, anywhere and 
everywhere, and gave the control organ authority in case of viola- 
tions to close down plants and suspend supplies of nuclear 
materials. ‘This proposal was also rejected by Mr Malik, who 
claimed that it would give the control organ and its inspectors 
power to interfere with the entire economic life and domestic 
affairs of a country. He also claimed that the enforcement powers 
of the control organ amounted in effect to the right of punishment 
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or sanctions which, under the United Nations Charter, was re- 
served for the Security Council. 

Although the Sub-Committee failed to resolve the deadlock, 
the Anglo-French proposal constituted a significant departure from 
past Western positions. In effect, it abandoned the concept of dis- 
closure and verification prior to any disarmament measures, and 
replaced that concept with the idea of the freeze which would have 
the effect of a ‘standstill’ in the armaments race. Secondly, the 
former United Nations or Baruch Plan involving international 
ownership of atomic energy facilities had been replaced by a new 
programme calling for international supervision and inspection. 


SOVIET ACCEPTANCE OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH PLAN AS A BASIS 

On 30 September 1954 the late Mr Andrei Vyshinsky an- 
nounced to a surprised General Assembly that the Soviet Union 
was prepared to consider the Anglo-French plan of 11 June 1954 as 
a basis for the future disarmament convention. He also sub- 
mitted a Soviet draft resolution which accepted the idea of a two- 
phase programme of disarmament with the interweaving of re- 
ductions, prohibitions, and control. It proposed that 50 per cent of 
the agreed reductions of conventional armaments and armed forces 
should be carried out in the first phase, before there was any pro- 
hibition of nuclear weapons, and it no longer insisted on an un- 


conditional renunciation of the use of atomic weapons as a pre- 


liminary step towards disarmament. It soon became apparent that 
serious difficulties still remained; the Soviet Union adhered to its 
idea of a one-third reduction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces; concerning control, the U.S.S.R. would not agree 
that the control organ should be established before any disarma- 
ment measures began; it favoured a temporary organ during the 
first phase, without the right to carry out inspection on the spot, 
and it would not agree that the permanent control organ should 
have the powers and functions desired by the Western Powers. 
Sut despite these major points of disagreement, the apparent 
Soviet reversal on the sequence of disarmament measures created 
the first real gleam of hope after years of frustration. 

On 4 November the General Assembly unanimously adopted a 
resolution initiated by Mr Paul Martin, the Canadian repre- 
sentative, and co-sponsored by all five members of the Sub- 
Committee, restating the basic principles of disarmament and 
suggesting that the Sub-Committee be reconvened in another 
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effort to seek agreement. The resolution provided in part that: 


The General Assembly. . . 

Concludes that a further effort should be made to reach agreement on 
comprehensive and co-ordinated proposals to be embodied in a draft 
international disarmament convention providing for: 

(a) The regulation, limitation, and major reduction of all armed forces 
and all conventional armaments; 

(6) The total prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear weapons 
and weapons of mass destruction of every type, together with the 
conversion of existing stocks of nuclear weapons for peaceful 
purposes ; 

(c) The establishment of effective international control, through a con- 
trol organ with rights, powers, and functions adequate to guarantee 
the effective observance of the agreed reductions of all armaments 
and armed forces and the prohibition of nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction, and to ensure the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes only; 

The whole programme to be such that no State would have cause to 
fear that its security was endangered; ... 

At the same session of the General Assembly another unani- 
mous resolution was adopted on the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy, calling for the establishment of an international atomic 
energy agency and the convening of an international scientific 
conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

‘These two resolutions—the first ones on disarmament or atomic 
energy to be adopted unanimously since 1946—engendered hopes 
that agreement on these difficult and important problems was 
again within the realm of possibility. 


THE SECOND SESSION OF THE SUB-COMMITTEE IN 1955 

The British Government again invited the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee to meet at Lancaster House in London in 1955. Mr 
Anthony Nutting, representing the British Government, opened 
the first meeting on 25 February, and the Sub-Committee held 
twenty-eight meetings until 18 May, when it suspended in order 
to consider the situation reached and the progress made. M. Moch 
again represented France, Mr Norman Robertson and Mr David 
Johnson represented Canada, Mr Andrei Gromyko and Mr Yakov 
Malik the U.S.S.R., and Mr Cabot Lodge and Mr James Wads- 
worth the United States. Although the meetings were again held 
in private and no report has yet been made by the Sub-Committee, 
the positions taken by the two sides have become public as a re- 
sult of a number of press statements and disclosures. 
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After a somewhat awkward start, both the Western Powers and 
the U.S.S.R. proceeded to develop their previous positions. Each 
submitted plans which included new elements for comprehensive, 
phased disarmament programmes. 

‘The Western Powers on 8 March submitted a re-statement of the 
original Anglo-French proposals of 11 June 1954, with which 
Canada and the United States now formally associated themselves. 
In addition to several minor concessions, they also agreed that 
specific time limits for the phased disarmament programme should 
be established by a world Disarmament Conference and included 
in the Disarmament ‘Treaty. 

The British and French delegations initiated several compromise 
suggestions. They revised the old proposal for the establishment 
of levels for armed forces, again proposing that the ceiling for 
China, the U.S.S.R., and the United States be fixed at a figure 
between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 men, but reducing the levels for 
France and the United Kingdom to 650,000 men each; forces for 
other States were to be fixed at considerably lower levels. 

M. Moch and Mr Nutting also proposed an important com- 
promise in order to achieve a better co-ordination of the reduc- 
tions in armed forces and conventional armaments with the 
abolition of nuclear weapons. ‘They proposed that the prohibition 
of the use of nuclear weapons should occur after 75 per cent of the 
reductions had been completed, instead of after 100 per cent, and 
that the final 25 per cent of the reductions should commence 
simultaneously with the process of elimination of nuclear weapons, 
with both processes to end together. Mr Malik’s first reaction to 
both compromise proposals was negative. 

For its part, the Soviet Union, on 19 March 1955, submitted a 
redraft of its original plan of 30 September 1954, with the addition 
of a provision for a freeze of conventional armaments, armed 
forces, and military appropriations at the beginning of the dis- 
armament programme. On the question of control, while still 
insisting on a temporary control organ for the first phase and a 
permanent one for the second phase, it appeared to advance 
further than before in agreeing that the permanent control organ 


should have the right to exercise supervision on a permanent 
basis ‘to the extent necessary to ensure implementation of the 
convention by all States’ and that ‘the international control organ 
shall have its own permanent staff of inspectors, having un- 
restricted access, within the limits of the supervisory functions 
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they exercise, to all establishments subject to control.’ It appeared, 
however, that as to reduction, the U.S.S.R. still insisted upon a 
one-third reduction of the armed forces and armaments of the five 
great Powers. The Western Powers also submitted a proposal 
setting forth the principles of controls from which it was evident 
that they favoured a single control organ with powers and functions 
much broader than those envisaged by the Soviet Union. 


NEW SOVIET PROPOSALS OF IO MAY 1955 

On 10 May Mr Malik introduced comprehensive new Soviet 
proposals ‘on the reduction of armaments, the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, and the elimination of the threat of a new war’. 
These were set out in three draft resolutions to be adopted by the 
General Assembly—the first, a declaration on the relaxation of 
international tension and the ending of the ‘cold war’; the second, 
outlining an international disarmament treaty; and the third, 
outlining the principles of international control. 

The proposed declaration covered a wide field of important 
East-West problems and included the following recommendations: 
(a) the elimination of war propaganda; (6) the occupation 
forces in Germany, with the temporary exception of strictly 
limited contingents, should be withdrawn to their national fron- 
tiers, and limited local police forces should be formed in both 
parts of Germany; (c) the five great Powers should liquidate their 
foreign military bases; (d) assistance in the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy should be rendered by the atomic countries to others, free 
of any demands of a political or military nature; (e) discrimination 
in international trade should be eliminated; (f/f) international 
cultural relations should be extended. Implementation of these 
measures, the declaration stated, would help to create confidence 
between States and facilitate the execution of a broad disarmament 
programme with the necessary international control. 

Concerning the disarmament proposals the Soviet Union made 
important concessions and abandoned some of its long-held and 
strongly-advocated positions. It also put forward a number of new 
suggestions and ideas. 

As to the timing of the phased programme, the Soviet Union 
continued to insist that the programme be carried out in two stages, 
each of one year’s duration, but accepted the Anglo-French com- 
promise proposal that the complete prohibition of nuclear and 
other mass destruction weapons should take place after 75 per 
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cent of the reduction of armed forces and conventional armaments 
had been carried out. 

With respect to the reduction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces, the U.S.S.R. abandoned its proposal for a one-third 
reduction and accepted the figures for ceiling levels of the revised 
Anglo-French proposal.! It also proposed that all foreign military 
bases be liquidated within the period of the two years. 

On the subject of prohibition of nuclear weapons, the Soviet 
Union suggested that one of the first steps in the disarmament pro- 
gramme should be the discontinuance of nuclear test explosions. 
Unlike the earlier proposal of Prime Minister Nehru, this pro- 
posal was not to be a preliminary step towards a disarmament 
agreement, but an integral part thereof. As to the pledge by States 
not to use nuclear weapons, the U.S.S.R. accepted the Western 
condition that they should not be used ‘except in defence against 
aggression’, but added the proviso ‘when so decided by the 
Security Council’. Although this would make the use of nuclear 
weapons subject to the Security Council veto provisions, here 
again the pledge was not a preliminary step prior to a disarmament 
treaty, but an integral part of the programme after agreement had 
been reached but pending the entry into force of the complete 
prohibition. 

In relation to control the U.S.S.R. made some concessions and 
some novel suggestions. It agreed to the establishment of a single 
permanent control organ. It stated that the production of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes could also be used for atomic wea- 
pons, and that no system of international control could prevent 


the clandestine manufacture of nuclear weapons or a surprise 
atomic attack. Accordingly, it proposed that, in order to prevent 
any surprise attack, the control organ should establish control 
posts at large ports, at railway junctions, on main motor highways, 


and in aerodromes, to see that there were no dangerous concen- 
trations of military forces and equipment. In addition to this early 
warning system, the control organ would also have the right to 
demand any necessary information from States and have unim- 
peded access to military budget records. In addition to these pro- 
visions, during the second stage of the disarmament programme 
the control organ would also have the right of permanent inspec- 
tion with ‘unimpeded access at all times, within the limits of the 
control functions they exercise, to all objects of control’. 


*See above, p. 342 
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Concerning violations of the Disarmament Treaty the U.S.S.R. 
proposed that the control organ should make recommendations 
to the Security Council. ‘The Western position is that the control 
organ should make recommendations to the General Assembly 
and to the signatory States as well. In addition, the Western 
Powers’ proposal provided that the control organ should itself be 
able to take interim measures to deal with violations. 

‘The sequence of disarmament measures is shown in a com- 
parative tabulation of the two positions appended below. 


CONCLUSION 

‘The new Soviet proposals were welcomed by Western spokes- 
men as constituting an encouraging and important step forward. 
Reservations have been made in relation to the suggestion that 
foreign military bases be liquidated, and it seems clear that the 
Western Powers are not prepared to dismantle their alliances or 
their bases. Western spokesmen have also stated that, while the 
Soviet proposals as to control (which the West regards as the crux 
of the whole disarmament problem) indicated some advance, they 
are still inadequate. Reservations have been expressed particularly 
regarding the time of the institution of the control organ and the 
extent of inspection envisaged under the Soviet system. ‘They have 
also expressed doubts about the linking of the disarmament prob- 
lem to other political East-West problems. 

At the date of writing, the Western Powers had not replied to 
the Soviet proposals in detail, nor had the Sub-Committee been 
reconvened to consider them. On 22 June, at the United Nations 
commemorative meeting in San Francisco, Mr Molotov indicated 
that the next move was up to the Western Powers. It was apparent 
that the problem would be discussed in some manner at the ‘sum- 
mit talks’ in Geneva. 

It is apparent that some fundamental re-thinking of the Western 
position is now taking place. On 6 July President Eisenhower 
stated at a press conference that there were no ‘fool-proof’ methods 
of inspection, and that fissionable materials and atomic reactors 
used for peaceful purposes could rapidly be converted to war 
purposes. For the first time, too, the question was raised as to 
whether the United States would be prepared to open all of its 
factories to unlimited inspection. The President indicated that 
national studies of the problem of disarmament had not yet been 
concluded, and that the summit talks in Geneva would not go into 
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the substance of disarmament but merely into procedures for 
further international study and negotiation. 

It is evident that both in the Soviet Union and in the Western 
world the facts of the atomic age have led to a thorough-going 
re-examination of the fundamental ideas underlying the problems 
of disarmament and security. It is also evident that this re-ex- 
amination has led each side to move in the direction of the other 
so that there has been a significant narrowing of the gap between 
them. While it may be too hopeful to expect any early over-all 
agreement, the process of reconciliation is still going on, and may 
perhaps one day, in the not too distant future, lead to the beating 
of our swords into ploughshares. In this vital and sensitive field, 
which affects the national security of every State and perhaps the 
very existence of mankind, a small start or agreement, even on 
limited measures of disarmament, would represent very consider- 
able progress. 


X. Y. Z. 


ANNEX 


COMPARATIVE TABULATION OF THE SEQUENCE OF 
DISARMAMENT MEASURES 


WESTERN POWERS U.S.S.R. 
Preliminary Step and the Signature 
of the Treaty 

1. All States possessing nuclear 
weapons should regard themselves as 
prohibited from the use of such wea- 
pons except in defence against aggres- 
sion. 

2. The Disarmament Treaty should 
include an immediate and explicit 
acceptance of this prohibition by all 
signatory States pending the total pro- 
hibition of nuclear weapons. 

Note: Time limits for the various 
measures are to be specified in the 
Disarmament Treaty, subject to 
extensions of time, if necessary. 


Phase I First Stage—1956 
3. The control organ is to be con- Note: An International Control Organ 
stituted and positioned, and is to re- is to be instituted by the General 
port that it 1s ready to enforce the Assembly to carry out its allotted 
measures of Phase I. tasks. (Query—exact time of es- 
4. Conventional armaments and tablishment?) 
over-all military manpower are to be 1. Within one month, the U.S., 
limited to levels of 31 December 1954, U.S.S.R., China, the U.K., and France 
and over-all military expenditures to’ shall furnish full official figures of 
the amount in 1954. their armed forces, conventional 
armaments, and military expenditures. 
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Entr’ acte 
5. The control organ is to make pre- 
parations and report it is ready to en- 
force the measures of Phase II. 


Phase II 

6. One-half of agreed reductions of 
conventional armaments and armed 
forces, and consequent reductions in 
military expenditures. 

7. On completion of (6), the pro- 
duction of nuclear and other weapons 
of mass destruction shall cease. 


Entr acte 
8. The control organ is to make pre- 
parations and report it is ready to en- 
force the measures of Phase III. 


Phase III 

g. Second half of the agreed re- 
ductions of conventional armaments 
and armed forces, and consequent re- 
ductions in military expenditures. 

10. On completion of (9), (a) the 
total prohibition and elimination of 
nuclear weapons and the conversion of 
nuclear materials to peaceful purposes 
is to be carried out; (4) the total pro- 
hibition and elimination of all other 
prohibited weapons is to be carried 
out. 

Note: France and the U.K. proposed, 
conditional on the U.S.S.R.’s agree- 
ing to drastic balanced reductions 
of conventional armaments and 
armed forces and to an effective 
control system, that Phase III be as 
follows: 


Phase I1I—(French-U.K. Compromise) 
9g. The third quarter of the agreed 
reductions of conventional armaments 
and armed forces shall take effect. 
10. On completion of (9), the follow- 
ing shall take place simultaneously: 

(a) A complete prohibition on 
the use of nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction 
shall come into force; 

(b) The elimination of these 
weapons shall begin; 

(c) The final quarter of the 
agreed reductions of con- 
ventional armaments and 
armed forces shall begin. 

Both (5) and (c) shall be com- 
pleted within the time limit fixed in 
the treaty. 

All atomic materials shall there- 
after be used only for peaceful 
purposes. 


2. Within two months, conventional 
armaments and armed forces are to be 
limited to levels of 31 December 1954 
and military appropriations to the 
amount in 1954. 

3. One of the first measures shall be 
an undertaking by States to discon- 
tinue tests of nuclear weapons. An 
International Commission is to super- 
vise this measure. 

4. The five Powers shall, within the 
one year, reduce their armaments and 
armed forces by 50 per cent of the 
agreed reductions (the difference be- 
tween the 1954 level and the agreed 
ceiling levels), and correspondingly 
reduce their military appropriations. 

5. No later than 30 June 1956, a 
World Conference of all States is to be 
convened to determine reductions for 
other States and to prohibit atomic 
weapons. 

6. Simultaneously with the com- 
mencement of (4), States shall assume 
a solemn obligation not to use nuclear 
weapons except in defence against 
aggression when so authorized by the 
Security Council. 

7. States possessing foreign military 
bases shall undertake to liquidate 
them and agreement shall be reached 
on those to be liquidated during this 
stage. 


Second Stage—1957 

8. The production of nuclear wea- 
pons shall be discontinued, with a 
corresponding budgetary reduction. 

9g. The five Powers shall, within one 
year, reduce their armed forces and 
armaments by the remaining 50 per 
cent, with a corresponding budgetary 
reduction, and other States are to 
carry out their reductions. 

10. After armed forces and con- 
ventional armaments have been re- 
duced by 75 per cent of the total re- 
duction, the following shall take place 
simultaneously : 

(a) A complete prohibition on 
the use of nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction 
shall come into force; 

(b) The elimination and de- 
struction of these weapons 
shall begin; 
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Further Reductions 
11. After the completion of the 
above measures, it was hoped that the 
armaments and armed forces of the 
Powers would be further reduced to 
the levels necessary for internal 
security and the fulfilment of United 

Nations Charter obligations 
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(c) The final 25 per cent of the 
agreed reduction shall begin. 

Both (6) and (c) are to be com- 
pleted within the time limits in 
1957. 

All atomic materials shall there- 
after be used only for peaceful 
purposes. 

11. The liquidation of all foreign 
military bases shall be completed. 


Further Reductions 
12. After the completion of the 
above measures, it was hoped that the 
armaments and armed forces of the 
Powers would be further reduced to 
the levels necessary for internal 
security and the fulfilment of United 

Nations Charter obligations. 


Argentina: The Economic Background 


to Political Enigmas 


THE recent political disturbances in Argentina have been much 
discussed but very little explained. Factual reports are scarce and 
guarded, and it is difficult at this distance to reach any useful con- 
clusion: all that can be done is to indicate a few apparently im- 
portant facts and derive one or two plausible conjectures from 
them. 

The long and complicated history of the relations between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Argentine Government is to be 
discussed in a forthcoming issue of The World Today, and what 
follows is no more than an outline of how the situation appears to 
be resolving itself after the recent crisis. The tension began to be 
seriously felt towards the end of last year and increased rapidly 
during the early months of 1955. ‘The part played by General 
Peron is a little enigmatic: at first he appeared to be strongly anti- 
clerical and personally accused the clergy of subversive activities. 
It was thought, and seems probable, that he was attacking princi- 
pally Accién Catélica (Catholic Action in Argentina) and its then 
unrecognized political party the Christian Democrats, who were 
reputedly gaining adherents among trade union members and 
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therefore threatening to build up an organized opposition to 
Peronismo within General Perén’s very own preserves. Legislation 
that was pushed through Congress at some speed, relating to 
divorce, prostitution, and the teaching of religion in State schools, 
seemed to carry the campaign beyond the political sphere, and 
this idea was confirmed by the more recent act of Congress can- 
celling all the various tax exemptions that the Church and its sub- 
sidiary organizations have enjoyed for many years. 

At the Labour Day celebrations on 1 May the secretary-general 
of the Confederacién General del Trabajo, Sefior Vuletich, de- 
manded the reform of the Constitution, especially as to Article 2, 
which says: “The Federal Government supports the Roman 
Catholic Apostolic Faith.’ Somewhat surprisingly, General 
Perén’s reply was guarded: he said, very correctly, that constitu- 
tional reforms were a matter for the decision of the people. ‘This 
remark now has the appearance of being the first indication of the 
President’s retreat from his earlier anti-clerical position. Sefior 
Vuletich subsequently resigned. 

The campaign, however, continued—perhaps because it could 
not easily be stopped—and a group of Peronista Deputies sub- 
mitted a Bill, subsequently passed, for Congress to authorize 
general elections for a Constituent Assembly, as is required for all 
constitutional reforms. When elections have been so authorized 
they must take place and the Assembly must sit. ‘The virtual in- 
evitability of this raises certain interesting points that will be ex- 
amined further on. 

Under the law as it stands today, relations between the Argen- 
tine Government and the Church are conducted through the 
Foreign Ministry (called in full ‘Ministry of Foreign Relations 
and Worship’), an arrangement presumably based on the idea that 
relations with the Church in Argentina are, on the Church’s side, 
the concern of the Vatican as represented by the Papal Nuncio in 
Buenos Aires. During the recent accentuation of bad relations the 
Executive submitted to Congress a Bill whereby the Government 
should transfer the handling of Church affairs from the Foreign 
Ministry to the Home Ministry, the implication of this move being 
that General Perén would cease to recognize the jurisdiction of the 
Vatican in Argentine territory and would regard Church affairs 
as purely a domestic matter. 

Up to the time of the crisis the Home Minister was Sefior 
Angel Borlenghi who, before his ministerial appointment some 

Cc 
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years ago, was secretary-general of the Confederacién General del 
Trabajo. He is believed to have anti-clerical sentiments, though 
they have not been very much in evidence during the years that 
he has been one of the President’s closest advisers. General Peron 
must have relied in many ways on Senior Borlenghi, though there is 
a suggestion of an estrangement in the fact that when the Cabinet 
was reformed in July 1954 and four of the twenty Ministries were 
converted into State secretariats, Senor Borlenghi was not among 
the four of the inner council. It is impossible to know how much 
significance to attach to this point: the inner recesses of these 
personal relations will never be known and it will remain a matter 
of surmise whether Sefior Borlenghi had a great deal to do with 
the Church-State quarrel. The principal agents in the more violent 
aspects of the dispute were, of course, the police, for which service 
the Home Ministry is ultimately responsible, but the significance 
of this should probably not be exaggerated, even though Senor 
Borlenghi’s resignation has been accepted. 

There are two possible explanations for General Perén’s 
seemingly inconsistent behaviour. It is possible that, being 
accustomed to rely on his advisers and Ministers, he was led too 
far along the anti-clerical line and found himself obliged, either 
by more powerful influences or by his own convictions, to with- 
draw and therefore to make scapegoats of Sefiores Borlenghi and 
Vuletich; or else he has been playing a much deeper and more 
complex game in which these two former collaborators were 
necessary casualties. 

The strategy of violent attack followed by conciliation has been 
used before, and could conceivably be the prelude to a thorough 
disestablishment and even dissolution of the Church in Argentina, 
followed no doubt by the appropriation of all Church properties. 
It is possible that it is against the Church as a landowner that the 
campaign is now directed. 

A more extreme suggestion that could be put forward as not 
being out of consonance with the known facts is that General 
Perén, being a man of sound political and social ‘touch’, would 
never attempt to banish religion from Argentina; but, being an 
autocrat, and violently disliking any effective opposition or com- 
petition in any field, he may have evolved the idea of establishing a 
Church of Argentina. Apart from historical precedent, there are 
one or two supporting arguments for this iconoclastic theory. 

It is fairly clear that General Perén would not welcome pressure 
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from the Vatican in matters that he regards as purely domestic— 
which is almost every aspect of the country’s existence—and that 
he does not readily tolerate the formation of an organized opposi- 
tion by Accién Catélica in the trade unions; there is also the finan- 
cial aspect, in which the Church stands in a position that resembles 
that of the one-time ‘oligarchy’ or landed plutocracy that Peronismo 
has finally succeeded in eliminating: in the educational field the 
teaching of religion as done by conscientious priests, nuns, or 
laymen may not always coincide with Peronista doctrine—it would 
be surprising if it did—and every autocrat knows that the minds 
of the country’s youth must be won over. 

The Constituent Assembly, in which the Peronista Party will 
no doubt have a substantial majority, could easily reform the 
Constitution in such a way that the Executive found itself em- 
powered to reorganize the country’s religion as a State dependency. 


THE FORCES REVOLT: A SIDELINE? 


The Church-State dispute was obscured in a curiously timely 
manner by an armed revolt on the part of certain units of the Navy 
and the Air Force, the details of which have been fully reported in 


the London press. There is no visible or known connection be- 
tween this revolt and the Church-State quarrel. It has been sug- 
gested that since the revolt occurred not many hours after the 
Vatican had excommunicated all those who had committed crimes 
against the Church in Argentina—which supposedly included 
General Peron himself—the insurgents had the idea that, with the 
President’s prestige severely lowered by excommunication, the 
whole regime could be overthrown. This supposition does not 
allow for the important fact that the pronouncement of excom- 
munication was never reported in the Buenos Aires newspapers 
and was not widely known at the time of the revolt: it is even 
doubtful whether the insurgents themselves knew of it. 

There are features of the revolt that are difficult to explain: its 
complete pointlessness and ineffectuality—nobody could have 
seriously supposed that a bombardment of the Government House 
(Casa Rosada—Pink House) could have achieved a change of 
regime, even if General Peron had been there—; the advance warn- 
ing of about an hour that an attack was going to take place, during 
which General Perén went to the Ministry of War a few hundred 
yards away and certain rudimentary defences were rigged up in the 
Casa Rosada; and, most curious of all, its extraordinary timeliness. 
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These events are somewhat reminiscent of earlier occasions 
when, with social or economic affairs becoming difficult, plots to 
overthrow the regime have been discovered, caches of arms found 
and photographed by the police, and a few bombs detonated in the 
Plaza de Mayo. It can be argued that the bestiality of arranging to 
bomb innocent civilians walking in the Plaza is beyond what is 
reasonably acceptable in any hypothesis, but some allowance 
should be made for the exuberance and inexpertise of airmen with- 
out training or equipment, flying in very poor visibility. 

The anomalies of the situation are doubtless explainable by 
coincidence, inefficiency, or other negative considerations, and 
nothing is suggested beyond the need for an explanation of how so 
pointless an event occurred at so opportune a moment. 


THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 

It can hardly have escaped anybody planning a revolt, any more 
than it would escape a first-year student of social sciences, that 
even a successful revolt, the downfall of the regime, and the re- 
moval of General Perén would not solve any important problems. 
A summary of the economic and social achievements of Peronismo 
during the last ten years is convincing proof that General Perén’s 
successor, however and whenever he may come and whoever he 
may be, will have no alternative but to continue with all the 
principles of Peronismo, even if under other names. 

It is not the Argentines who underestimate the depth and per- 
manence of the Peronista revolution: for they can see how it has 
affected almost every walk of life and, most particularly, how the 
application of Peronismo has altered the living standards of a now 
vastly increased industrial labour force. It cannot be categorically 
asserted that under more liberal economic policies a similar or 
better result would not have been obtained, but the practical 
achievements that are attributed to Peronismo are in any case 
visible and impressive. It is demonstrable that, contrary to text- 
book doctrine and the prognostications of economic observers, the 
principles contained in the slogan ‘economic independence’ are 
actually achieving what Perén has always claimed for them. 

‘Economic independence’ now ‘means not economic isolation, 
as it once appeared to mean, but the attainment of a position of 
trading equality—a kind of parity in the terms of trade. In the 
Latin American world General Perén was one of the first to draw 
attention to the position of inferiority occupied by countries that 
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are producers and exporters of primary goods only, and whose 
foreigri exchange earnings are virtually the sole means of acquiring 
supplies of manufactured goods—described as a ‘colonial’ 
economy. ‘The international prices of primary commodities tend 
to fluctuate more suddenly and more extensively (when changes 
are considered percentage-wise) than the prices of manufactured 
goods, but over long periods there is generally a more consistent 
over-all increase in the prices of manufactured goods than in those 
of primary produce. Reduced to a very broad generalization, the 
terms of trade tend to worsen for countries of the ‘colonial’ 
economy class while they improve for the industrialized country. 
This, at least, is the theory on which General Perén’s doctrine of 
‘economic independence’ is based. It is certainly true that the 
international prices of primary produce are nearly always deter- 
mined by the purchasing countries, except in the short-lived and 
rather deceptive booms that occur from time to time, whereas the 
prices of machinery, durable consumer goods, and almost every- 
thing that the primary producer needs to import are fixed by the 
sellers. At the same time, manufacturing output can be regulated 
fairly easily to conform to the fluctuations of demand, and any 
surplus production can probably be disposed of without great 
difficulty, and is not perishable: the shortest time required for any 
substantial change in the output of agricultural produce is a crop 
cycle, and in times of world abundance a surplus may be very hard 
to sell, as Argentina has found often enough. 

In the primary-producing country that lacks an industrial 
structure, exports represent a larger proportion of the national 
income than is the case in a highly industrialized country: when 
exports are composed chiefly of commodities that fluctuate, per- 
haps sharply, in price or volume, the effect of these fluctuations 
on the national income, and hence on the standard of living, is 
sometimes acute. A change of ten cents a bushel in the price of 
wheat does not make very much difference in the price of our 
bread, but to Argentina’s economy it may be of great importance. 
It is significant that the price of a tractor in Argentina, in terms of 
wheat, has increased about fivefold since before the war. 

These points have been very ably expounded by the U.N. 
Economic Commission for Latin America—it is a problem that 
affects all the Latin American countries in varying degrees—but 
General Peron is the first Latin American ruler to take serious and 
active steps to bring his country out of the ‘colonial’ stage as 
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quickly as possible. Many of his economic policies have been 
severely criticized, both at home and abroad, but he has perse- 
vered in his belief that the primary consideration in any economic 
policy is the standard of living of the Argentine people. He has 
said this a thousand times, yet few of his critics have credited him 
with any sincerity on this point. 

The ulterior aim in the process of industrialization that General 
Perén has been promoting so actively is to build up a manufactur- 
ing structure sufficient to supply all the country’s requirements of 
manufactured goods (including, eventually, the products of heavy 
industry) so that imports may be reduced to raw materials required 
by industry and the few foods that do not grow in Argentina. 
Theoretically, a normal volume of Argentina’s traditional primary 
produce would supply the domestic market and a balance for 
export that would pay for her reduced import requirements: as a 
buyer of only raw materials and not of manufactured goods, 
Argentina would reach a position of trading equality with her trad- 
ing partners. Manufacturing self-sufficiency does not necessarily 
mean that manufactured goods will be cheaper than those pre- 
viously imported, but at least there is no need to import other 
countries’ inflation—that is, to pay prices dictated by other 
countries’ wage structures. Under a system of even relative self- 
sufficiency Argentina’s standard of living should be increasingly 
stable. This idea is not at all welcome to Argentina’s traditional 
trading partners, since it implies a further reduction of her im- 
ports of their most highly priced exports, but it has to be accepted. 

On the question of trading practices, the balance of payments, 
and international financial commitments General Perdén’s policies 
have been, to say the least, unorthodox, and very severe criticisms 
have been expressed in New York, London, and other capitals: 
the fact remains that he has considered the interests of his own 
people first, rightly or wrongly, and the interests of foreign in- 
vestors and suppliers second. 

Even on the subject of inflation—where it seemed he was most 
open to criticism on the domestic front—recent economic develop- 
ments have proved that General Perén’s policy may be less mis- 
guided than was commonly believed hitherto. 

An essential factor in the process of rapid industrialization has 
been the easy availability of credit which, since the nationalization 
of the banking system ten years ago, has been completely under the 
control of the Government. Credit has been a necessity, not only in 
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assisting the formation and expansion of industries, but in the 
equally important expansion of the domestic consumer market. 
This expansive credit policy has undoubtedly been an important 
inflationary factor, but, although continuous inflation is the cause 
of many problems, the maintenance of a rapid rate of expansion is 
considered more important than the avoidance of inflation. 

The present weakness of Argentina’s economy, which is the 
principal cause of shortcomings in the international sphere, is to be 
attributed chiefly to the strains of the period of rapid transition. 
Obviously an economy is always in a state of transition unless 
it is completely stagnant, but in Argentina the process of building 
up an industrial structure while still being in effect a ‘colonial’ 
economy has enormously increased the country’s import re- 
quirements without increasing her earning capacity, simply 
by the necessity of importing a large volume of machinery and 
equipment which does not begin to contribute appreciably to the 
supply of goods for some time to come. At the same time a certain 
minimum of consumer supplies must be maintained by imports. 

There is evidence to suggest that the worst period of this 
transition is just passing. Argentina has not yet developed a heavy 
steel industry, but in almost every other branch of manufacturing 
a start has been made. Special attention is at last being given to the 
domestic production of tractors and agricultural machinery, with 
the idea that farming should be made as efficient as possible, since 
it will continue to be the country’s exchange earner. ‘The growth 
of industry is beginning to have an effect on the import bill, and 
the beginnings of a greater degree of self-sufficiency are in sight. 
‘Three important steps are needed to ensure permanent success: an 
efficient steel industry, on which a start has been made with the 
plant that is going up at San Nicolas, greater self-sufficiency in 
energy supplies—coal, petroleum, or atomic—and the renewal of 
transport equipment. When developments on these points have 
been consolidated Argentina will be an industrialized country 
to compare with many in Europe. It must not be forgotten that the 
Argentine people, unlike many of their neighbours in other re- 
publics, are industrious and ingenious, and General Per6n, though 
he may be a demagogue, has given them a sense of achievement. 


This, in outline, is the economic background against which the 
political disturbances have taken place. On 16 July came the pro- 
nouncement of freedom for the opposition parties to resume their 
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normal activities—in suspense for some time past—and even 
recognition of the Christian Democrats. In view of the forthcoming 
elections for the Constituent Assembly, in which the constitutional 
position of the Church in Argentina will definitely be the principal 
point of discussion, this move is very interesting: it looks as if 
General Perén, besides having his opponents in the open rather 
than underground, were preparing to enjoy the sight of the various 
opposition parties disagreeing profoundly, with the traditionally 
anti-clerical Radicals having to side with the Peronistas, if indeed 
the Peronista programme is still anti-clerical at the time. Perhaps 
even more interesting is General Perén’s resignation from leader- 
ship of the Peronista Party: he is clearly anxious to take up a 
strictly neutral position in this dispute, and the only conclusion 
to be drawn from the facts is that, on the personal level at any rate, 
he has no desire to give any offence to the Church. 

It is extremely doubtful whether these developments can 
legitimately be interpreted as showing a weakening of General 
Perén’s position: the regular formula for interpreting inexplicable 
events is to attribute them to machinations of the Army, which 
wields the effective power. ‘This was once applicable in Argentina 
and is doubtless so in other republics, but there is no evidence at 
all to suggest that the Argentine Army is anything but devoted to 
General Peron. If it is permissible to use economic arguments to 
reason out political matters, it has been noted that when Argentina’s 
exchange position is strong, or when the cost of living is behaving 
reasonably well, and other ingredients of prosperity are present in 
the right proportion, then there is much greater freedom in the 
regulations governing the activities of the business world; even 
international payments improve. 

It would be a mistake to assume that General Perén has not 
changed, and his policies with him, in the course of ten years. 
Some very grievous things have been done by the regime, and 
there are many aspects of Peronismo that are more than a trifle 
crude, but General Perén could never be accused of failing to look 
after the interests of his own people, or of failing to achieve a cer- 
tain measure of success. This success undoubtedly includes the 
establishment of standards and principles that will have to be main- 
tained by future regimes: no successor could afford to do less for 
the people than Perén has done. 

S. A. 





Soviet-Japanese Peace Treaty Talks 


The Negotiations as seen from Tokyo 


Apart from their significance for the future of Japan’s international 
relations, the Soviet-Japanese talks now being held in London pro- 
vide an interesting view of how the Japanese are inclined to regard 
their present status in world affairs. In general it may be said that 
the Japanese, notably official circles and the press, tend to over- 
estimate their country’s importance on the international scene. 
This tendency, which has increased steadily in the past three years 
since the coming into force of the San Francisco Peace ‘Treaty, 
results from a variety of interacting factors. A few of these may be 
briefly mentioned. 

First, there is the perfectly normal inclination to regard the rest 
of the world from the point of view of one’s own country and 
hence, almost inevitably, to believe that other countries ascribe to 
it a far greater importance than in fact they do. Secondly, the 
Japanese remember the four decades before 1945, during which 
their country was the most powerful independent Asian State. 
‘Though almost all Japanese are well aware that, with their total 
defeat and with the emergence of Communist China as the major 
power among Far Eastern countries, Japan’s position has com- 
pletely changed, their thinking is bound at times to be coloured by 
memories of their pre-war status. Far more important, however, is 
the role which the United States has assigned to Japan in its cold- 
war policy since about 1948. The Japanese on the whole believe 
that their country is and will continue to be the lynch-pin of 
American strategic planning in the Far East, and that even though 
they themselves may no longer possess any real military power, 
their adherence to the Western or to the Communist side, or even 
their neutrality, will be a deciding factor in the present cold war, 
let alone in any ‘shooting war’ that may follow. This feeling of their 
own importance in the world balance of power was, of course, 
greatly enhanced by their experience in the Korean war, when 
Japan not only provided the principal base, but contributed her 
industrial resources on behalf of the United Nations forces. Final- 
ly, so far as the present talks are concerned, the fact that the 
initiative came not from the Japanese but from the Russians 
tended, rightly or wrongly, to give them the impression that 
the Soviet Union attached particular importance to the 
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future role to be played by Japan in international affairs. 

It is certainly not suggested here that Japan is a negligible factor 
in the present world situation, but simply that the Japanese are 
apt to overestimate the importance which most other countries 
attach to them. This tendency has been evident in the increasingly 
intransigent Japanese attitude during their recent talks with the 
United States over defence costs and Mutual Security assistance; 
it is now most clearly reflected in the way that they have over- 
estimated the strength of their bargaining position in the current 
negotiations with the Soviet Union. 

On the whole, the Japanese (that is to say, the relatively few 
Japanese who nowadays take any real interest in foreign affairs) 
looked forward to these talks with an almost absurd degree of 
optimism. They regarded the Russian offer, first made in Tokyo 
last December, to open negotiations for a peace treaty as part of 
the new, more amenable diplomatic policy which has recently been 
reflected in Soviet dealings with Western Germany, Yugoslavia, 
and Austria. (It is interesting to recall that the Japanese Am- 
bassador at Vienna was summoned to London for consultations 
shortly before the official opening of the talks on 1 June.) On the 
analogy of the Austrian treaty, it was widely expected that the 
Russians were now at last prepared to make substantial concessions 
to Japan in return for the ‘normalization’ of mutual relations. 

The most important of these anticipated concessions was the 
repatriation of all Japanese nationals still detained in Russia, in- 
cluding the release of war criminals. According to the Japanese 
Government, there are now, ten years after the end of the war, 
still some 12,000 Japanese unrepatriated from Soviet territory, 
including about 1,780 in the Kurile Islands and Sakhalin, though 
of this total only 1,452 have actually been identified and confirmed 
to be still alive. The fate of the remaining 10,000—11,000 prisoners 
is not clear, but a large number must be feared to have died in 
captivity. The immediate return of the survivors is generally con- 
sidered in Japan to be a sine qua non for the signing of any peace 
treaty with Russia, and not a matter to be settled after diplomatic 
relations have been established. This issue is quite understandably 
the one that excites the greatest emotion among the Japanese 
people. It would also, incidentally, appear to be the demand that 
the Russians are most likely to meet, unless the talks break down 
completely. 

The second important concession expected was the return to 
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Japan of territories which she lost to Russia at the end of the war, 
specifically the Habomai Islands and Shikotan, and the Kurile 
Islands. Southern Sakhalin (Karafuto) was usually added to this 
list, though probably more as a bargaining device than in any real 
expectation of its return. It was admitted that Japan relinquished 
all right and claim to the Kurile Islands (and Southern Sakhalin) 
under Article 11 of the San Francisco Peace Treaty, but this was 
not viewed as an insuperable difficulty, so long as Russia was 
willing to show ‘sincerity’ in the negotiations. As the Governor 
of Hokkaido, Mr Tanaka Toshifumi, said at a recent press con- 
ference, the situation at San Francisco arose through ‘various 
subjective circumstances prevailing at the time’ and should not be 
allowed indefinitely to prejudice Japan’s just claims to these 
islands. 

‘These claims are based chiefly on historical arguments. It is 
pointed out that the two comparatively large islands of Kunashiri 
and Etorofu (usually known as the Southern Kuriles) have been 
part of Japanese territory since the beginning of the ‘Tokugawa 
Period (1600) and have at no time belonged to Russia or to any 
other country. The Northern Kuriles, from Uruppu in the south 
to Shumushu next to the southern tip of Kamchatka Peninsula, 
were Russian for a time but were incorporated into Japanese 
territory by the treaty of 1875 whereby Russia acquired the south- 
ern half of Sakhalin. (The fact that the southern half of Sakhalin 
was seized by the Japanese thirty years later at the time of the 
Russo-Japanese war is usually omitted from the argument.) 
Having established this historical claim to the Kuriles, the argu- 
ment usually shifts to moral grounds, namely that the Allies, in- 
cluding Russia, solemnly pledged in the Potsdam Declaration not 
to indulge in any territorial expansion as a result of the war, and 
that by remaining in the Kuriles, which Japan acquired by peace- 
ful and legitimate means, the Soviet Union is violating a most 
fundamental principle. 

The case of the Habomai Islands and Shikotan at the north-east 
tip of Hokkaido 1s different since they do not, it is argued, belong 
either geographically or administratively to the Kuriles.' It is, so 
the argument runs, only as a result of an error on the part of 
the Japanese commander of the Habomai group, who in 1945 sur- 


* An inconvenient fact, usually overlooked, is that Shikotan, which is larger 
than any of the islands in the Habomai group, was in fact since 1884 adminis- 
tered as part of the Kuriles. So the administrative argument cuts both ways. 
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rendered to the Russian forces instead of to the Americans, that 
these particular islands have come under Russian control. They 
are an integral part of Japan, and it is frequently averred that their 
immediate return should be a second condition for any resump- 
tion of diplomatic exchanges. The campaign for the return of these 
northern island territories is capable of exciting considerable 
enthusiasm in ‘Tokyo, let alone in Hokkaido, as could be seen from 
the large crowds that recently made their way through the pelting 
rain to attend the “Third National Rally for the Return of the 
Kurile and Habomai Islands’. Although the motives are to a large 
extent emotional and irredentist, the economic factor is usually 
stressed. Before the war some 100,000 Japanese fishermen operated 
in the northern waters which are now mostly forbidden because 
of the territorial limits imposed by the Russians, and the fish haul 
accounted for 30 per cent of the national total. Nowadays there 
are only some 13,000 fishermen and their haul has been corres- 
pondingly reduced. ‘There is considerable distress among the 
fishing population of Hokkaido because of the rapid depletion of 
marine resources. Consequently Japanese fishermen continue to 
enter the rich fishing grounds off the Kurile and Habomai Islands 
despite the territorial limits; since 1948 about 345 ships with 
2,890 crew members have been seized by the Russians. Most of 
them are in due course returned to Japan, but the situation is of 
course entirely unsatisfactory from the Japanese point of view and 
is a potential source of serious friction in the future. 

Other advantages which were expected to accrue from the 
negotiations with the Russians were Soviet support for Japan’s 
entry into the United Nations; a comprehensive fishing agreement 
which would greatly extend Japanese fishing grounds; and 
an exchange of trade representatives and the opening of trade 
negotiations which would lead to new outlets for Japanese exports. 

In view of these rosy expectations, it is not surprising that the 
Russian stand, as put forward in the third session of the talks on 
14 June, came as ‘a dose of cold water’ (to quote The Mainichi). 
The basic difference in the positions between the two countries 
was that the Soviet Union wanted to have first a declaration of the 
termination of the state of war and an exchange of diplomats, 
whereas Japan wished to solve the outstanding problems between 
the two countries (notably the repatriation of prisoners and the 
return of lost territories) before exchanging Embassies. So far as 
the specific Russian demands were concerned, these were essen- 
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tially the same as those unsuccessfully put forward by Mr Gromyko 
at San Francisco in 1951 in the form of amendments to the draft 
treaty prepared by Mr Dulles, the chief United States delegate. 
The main points are understood to have been as follows: (i) 
Soviet sovereignty over Southern Sakhalin and the Kuriles should 
be recognized. Here the Russians would seem to have a strong 
stand legally, as these territories became terra nullius when Japan 
renounced sovereignty over them in the San Francisco Peace 
Treaty and as they have now for ten years been under effective 
Russian occupation, administration, and control. ‘The Habomai 
Islands and Shikotan were considered to be included in the Kuriles 
on the ground that they would otherwise have been specifically 
mentioned in the Livadia (Yalta) Agreement as part of the territory 
which Japan was to retain after her surrender; (ii) Japan should not 
take part in any military alliance aimed at countries that partici- 
pated against her in the last war. ‘This would presumably mean 
the abrogation of the Security Pact with the United States; (111) 
the four straits of Tsugaru, Soya, Nemuro, and ‘I’sushima should 
be made a demilitarized zone through which merchant vessels of 
all nationalities should be allowed to pass unrestricted, but no war 
vessels except those belonging to the countries facing the Japan 
Sea (viz. Russia and China) should be permitted in these straits. 

Concerning the repatriation of Japanese nationals, the Soviet 
attitude was that they have all in fact already been repatriated 
except for ‘war criminals’ (about 1,000 in number), and that the 
latter would be returned as soon as a peace treaty was signed, or 
when they had served their sentences. 

Further Russian points were that the two countries should con- 
clude an agreement to expedite cultural interchange; that Russia 
and Japan should strictly observe the principle of non-interference 
in each other’s domestic affairs; and that there should be a mutual 
waiver of reparations claims. Only on three relatively minor points 
did Russian demands seem to correspond closely with Japanese 
aspirations: first, the Soviet Union would support Japan’s entry 
into the United Nations after the conclusion of a peace treaty; 
secondly, an expert conference should be called to discuss the 
fisheries question; thirdly, negotiations should begin as soon as 
possible for the conclusion of a Russo-Japanese commercial 
treaty. 

It is clear, then, that in her initial stand Russia not only rejected 
all the major Japanese demands, but made certain additional con- 
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ditions which it would be impossible for the present type of 
Japanese Government to accept. When it was realized that the 
opening Soviet demands were not simply bargaining points but on 
the whole represented their considered position, the general 
reactions of the main Japanese newspapers varied from surprise to 
frustration, indignation, and even anger. As The Mainichi said 
(17 June), ‘the Soviet proposals, which were unreasonable at the 
time of the San Francisco Conference . . , are even more unreason- 
able at the present time.’ ‘The Nippon Times emphasized the moral 
basis of all the Japanese demands and strongly deprecated what it 
described as a ‘cap in hand’ attitude on the part of the Japanese 
representatives. ‘he Asahi Evening News recalled that it was not 
Japan who attacked Russia but Russia who declared war on Japan 
despite the existence of a non-aggression pact; it was essential that 
Japan should insist on the release of detained nationals as a prior 
condition to the signing of a peace treaty, since ‘the detainees and 
so-called war criminals are not something for which Japan must 
pay a price’. In this connection, The Mainichi warned that it would 
be a great mistake for Japan to agree to end the state of war be- 
tween the two countries and to resume normal diplomatic relations 
before the major issues were settled, as once a Soviet Embassy was 


installed in ‘Tokyo Japan would find herself subjected to dip- 
lomatic pressure and to ‘embarrassing pro-Russian propaganda’ 


that would place her at a serious disadvantage in future negotia- 
tions. Concerning the Soviet demand for Japanese neutrality, it 
was pointed out that this was even more unrealistic today than 
when it was originally made in 1951, because the world situation 
had changed. The Russian demand for free navigation of warships 
to be restricted to certain countries, notably the Soviet Union and 
Communist China, was dismissed as equally unrealistic. In con- 
clusion, the major daily newspapers all agreed that if the present 
‘unreasonable’ Soviet attitude proved to be unyielding Japan must 
be prepared to break off the talks, and that the responsibility for 
such a breakdown would rest with the Soviet Union. 

It soon became clear that if the Russians persisted in the unex- 
pectedly strong attitude adopted in the initial stage of the talks, 
the Hatoyama Government would find themselves in consider- 
able difficulties. Mr Hatoyama’s readiness, even eagerness, to enter 
into peace negotiations with the Russians was undoubtedly one of 
the principal factors in his victory over the Liberals in the General 
Election last March. Any failure now to achieve Japan’s basic 
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demands would certainly tend to vindicate his critics, especially 
those of the Liberal Party, who had, to say the least, been luke- 
warm about the talks. ‘The Foreign Minister, Mr Shigemitsu, was 
therefore quick to point out that the initial Russian stand had been 
expected by the Government and was disappointing only ‘to those 
who were too optimistic’. ‘This, of course, has not stilled the criti- 
cism. ‘The Government’s opponents in the Liberal Party and in the 
extreme Right wing strongly deprecate any tendency to compro- 
mise over Japan’s ‘just aims’ and are ready to make political capital 
of anything that can be construed as weakness on the part of 
the Japanese negotiators. This is undoubtedly aggravating the 
Government’s difficulties in manceuvring towards a_ possible 
solution. On 17 June the Liberal Diet member, Mr Kashima 
Morinosuke, declared in the Upper House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee that the basic stand of his party was to demand the return 
of the territories now occupied by the Soviet Union; he added that 
the Liberal Party was absolutely opposed to the abrogation of the 
Japan-U.S. Security Pact and the ‘Soviet attempt to neutralize 
Japan’; the Government should obtain a Soviet guarantee not to 
resort to a ‘subversive propaganda campaign’ in Japan. In the face 
of such demands, Government spokesmen have repeatedly assured 
the Diet that Japan would not weaken in her basic stand as de- 
cided upon prior to the talks. 

Criticism was not restricted to the Right wing but came also 
from the Socialist parties and, needless to say, from the Com- 
munist Party, who accused the Government of being ‘insincere’ 
in their conduct of the talks and in not working effectively for their 
success. For example, the Right-wing Socialist leader Mr Sone 
Eki claimed that Mr Shigemitsu’s disclosure of the contents of the 
talks at the crucial third session (14 June) constituted a breach of 
promise, in that it had been agreed that no details should be re- 
vealed without the consent of both sides. ‘The Foreign Minister’s 
present attitude was, he said, ‘not only disgraceful, but has soiled 
the international faith placed in Japan’. ‘To this stricture Mr 
Shigemitsu was only able to reply that he revealed the contents of 
the secret talks only in order to avoid probable misunderstanding 
and to make known to the world the stands of the two sides at the 
outset of the talks. 

Should the peace negotiations, the prospect of which contri- 
buted so largely to Mr Hatoyama’s victory last March, break down 
or result in a settlement that can be considered unfavourable to 
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Japan, they may paradoxically prove to be the cause of his 
Government’s downfall. 

The crucial aspect of the current negotiations, which tends to be 
largely overlooked in the press and in public pronouncements, is 
that Japan is in an extremely weak bargaining position. Simply 
stated, the fact is that Japan is making important demands of 
Russia, notably with regard to territorial concessions, but has very 
little to offer in return. The one vital thing that Japan could 
theoretically offer is neutrality, but with the present type of 
Government that is clearly out of the question. Hence the analogy 
with Austria, one of the bases for the initial Japanese optimism 
over the talks, is completely misleading. Austria was able to offer 
something that for a basically pro-American, conservative Japan- 
ese Government would be quite impossible. ‘The same, of course, 
applies to the Russian demand for free navigation. ‘The basic 
Japanese assumption seems to have been that the Russians would 
make major concessions, including a withdrawal from the strategic 
Kurile Islands (while the Americans remained in Okinawa), 
simply in return for Japan’s agreement to end the state of war and 
to resume normal diplomatic relations. At times, in studying the 
Japanese attitude over the negotiations, one cannot help wondering 
if they are not unconsciously harking back to the time of the Ports- 
mouth Treaty fifty years ago, when indeed Japan was able to 
negotiate from strength. It is precisely because the Japanese tend 
to overestimate the importance now attached to them by other 
countries that they do not appreciate the weakness of their bar- 
gaining position and imagine that a mere agreement on their part 
to ‘normalize’ relations is sufficient guid pro quo for substantial 
territorial and other concessions. ‘There may be a rude awakening. 


I. I. M. 
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